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Sure Signs of Improvement. 





Many of our readers will remember that some three or four 
years ago, we gave offence to the good people of the south part 
of Lorain county, and even lost a few subscribers thereabouts, 
by speaking disparagingly of the appearance of their farms, 
dwellings, &c. But we are highly gratified to find that the 
good sense of the majority of the farmers in that region has at 
length led them to judge of our motives more correctly, and in 
stead of finding fault with unwholesome truths, they have gone 
to work to remove the occasions for like remarks hereafter. In 
passing through that same district the past summer, we noticed 
many striking evidences of improvement, such as new and taste 
ful dwellings, better fences, cleaner and more productive fields, 
&c.; and above all we are gratified to find that our subscription 


th 
thie 





list, the pres: ut season, in those parts, is more than double 
number it has been any former year. 

One friend, in sending us a list of twenty new subscribers 
(from Sullivan and Huntington townships,) says : 

“I herewith send you twenty additional names, as subscribers 
for the Ohio Cultivator. I am also informed that there are seve 
ral other clubs of subscribers within a short distance of this 
place. This increase of desire for reading agricultural papers is 
juite encouraging to me, and doubtless to you also; tor if we 
can but wake up an inquiring spirit in the minds of the people in 
general—it they will but read, they will discuss and investigate 
and improve. Many will see from the experience of others, that 
much more can be raised from a given number of acres than has 


hitherto been done; that as much depends upon the manner of | 


tilling, as upon the natural character of the soil. This should 
stimulate us to do what we can to spread the experience of your 
numerous correspondents before the whole farming community, 
that all may read and be benefitted thereby. 

“ And now, Mr. Editor, | have been thinking that if the readers 
of your valuable paper would do as I have done; when they go 
abroad take along a copy or two of the Cultivator and show them 


- 
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to their friends and neighbors and invite them to become 
subscribers ; they would thereby be instrumental in spread- 
ing useful knowledge. And in proportion as such knowledge is 
spread, we shall see a better state of society, lands will be 
better tilled, roads better made, buildings both private and pub- 
lic improved, schools will receive more attention, and those 
who promote these objects, will become the benefactors of their 
country Yours, &c.” 

~7-eoo + 


Interesting to Wool Growers in Ohio.--Law to pre- 
tect Sheep and tax Dogs. 





The following act was passed by the Legislature of 
this State a « ouple of weeks since : 

An Act for the protection of Sheep. 

Sec. 1. Be tt enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That the township assessors in the coun- 
ties of Delaware, Morrow, Licking, Fayette, Ashtabula, 
Madison, Lake, Summit, Coshocton, Guernse y, Columbiana, 
Allen, Mahoning, Miami, Defiance, Huron, and Erie, shall 
annually, at the same time that they take the list of 
property for taxation, list the number of dogs six months 
old and upward, owned or kept at each house, and 
charge the same to each householder, or the person 
owning or claiming the same, or at whose house such 
dog or dogs may be found or ke pt, and return the list 

of such owners and the number of dogs by him or her 
kept, as aforesaid, to the county auditor, at the same 
time that such assessor returns the list of property for 
|taxation; and said county auditor shall charge each in- 
dividual so returned on the duplicate, the sum of fifty 
cents for the first dog by him or her owned or kept, 
and the further sum of one dollar for each additional 
r her owned or kept; and such tax shall 
be collected in the same 
now collected. 

it it shall be the duty of the county andi- 
tor and treasurer, to keep separate accounts of the mon- 
ey arising from the tax on dogs, one-half of which shall 
be appropriated to the common school fund of each coun- 
ty, and the residue of the money so raised shall be, and 
the same is hereby set apart, asa fund to compensate 
| persons sustaining losses by the destruction of sheep by 
| logs, in the manner hereafter provided. ' 

Sec. 3. That any person or persons, resident tax pay- 
ers of the counties aforesaid, having sheep killed or in- 
| jured by dogs, are hereby authorized to call upon two 
| disinterested tax payers of the county, who shall return 

under oath, to the auditor of the county, the number 
and value of the sheep so killed or injured, upon which 
| the auditor is hereby authorized and directed to draw 


dog by him « 


manner that other taxes are 


Sec. 2. T 
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al order in favor of suc h owner or owners, on the coun- 
ty treasurer, for one-half the appraised value of such 
sheep, Which shall be paid out of the funds aforesaid: 
Provided, that the provisions of this section shall not 

e construed to apply to persons having sheep killed or 
injure d by dogs that are known, and whose owner or 
owners are responsible, or cab be made 80, under the 
provisions of the act entitled an act to prevent injury 
done by dogs, passed December 24, 1814, and which 
took effect May 1, 1815. 

Sec. 4. That every dog not returned, as provided for 
in the first section of this act, shall be deemed to have 
no owner, and may be lawfully killed by any person 
whenever found. 
kc. 5. Thatit shall be lawful to kill any dog or dogs 
nd away from the owner’s premises, unless in com- 
pany with the owner, or some other person who claims 
the control of such dog. 


s 6. 


Ss 


to 


ec. That the township assessors in the county of 
Crawford shail annually, at the same time they take the 
list of property for taxation, list the number of dogs six 
wonths old and upwards, owned or kept at each house, 


aud charge the same to each householder, or the person 
owning or claiming the same, or at whose house such 
dog or dogs may be found or kept; and return the list 


of such owners and the number of dogs by him or her 
kept, as aforesaid, to the county auditor, at the same 
time that such assessor returns the list of property for 
taxation. And said county auditor shail charge each 
individual so returned on the duplicate, the sum of 
twenty-five cents for the first dog by him or her owned 
or kept, and the further sum of fifty cents for each ad- 
ditional dog by him or her owned or kept; and such 
tax shall be collected in the same manner that all other 
taxes are now collected; and all money arising from 
the tax of dogs, shall be appropriated to the common 
school fund of said county. The word dog shall be 
coustrued to include both sexes. 
Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and bein force from 
and after its passage. 
BENJ. F. LEITER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHAS. C. CONVERSE, 
Speaker of the Senate. 


x 
Art 


irch 15, 1850. 
Remarks.—The foregoing law, although less string- 
ent than many would desire, may be the means of doing 
much good in the counties, where it is to take effect. 
At all events it is an important step in the way of some- 
thing being done to remedy the great evil which our 
sheep farmers have so long endured. Many of our read- 
ers will be greatly surprised to find a law of this kind 
passed without embracing in its provisions a larger pro- 
portion of the whole State, and we confess we are at a 
loss to account for the omission of so many of the great 
wool 


growing counties. We desire that it may be- 


come known to the sheep farmers in those districts, | 


that during the passage of the law, all of the members 
of the Legislature who so wished, had their counties included 
in the law. Im one or two cases, counties that were in- 
cluded in one branch of the Legislature were stricken 
out in the other. We shall look up the facts and give 
the votes &c., assoon as the journals are printed, so that 
our readers who are interested will know where the 
blame lies. 

The truth is, the sheep farmers may blame themselves, 
mainly for not having this law or a better one, extend- 
ing to every sheep county in the State. Had they, as 
we have often suggested, sent frequent letters and peti- 
tions to their Senators and Representatives, setting forth 
their grievances and wishes, the work would have been 
do e. 


As the matter now stands the law cannot go into ef- 
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fect until next year, and the proper course for those to 
pursue who wish its provisions to be extended to thein 





counties, is, to see that proper men are nominated and 
elected to the next Legislature—then see that whoever 
is elected is properly informed as to your wants on this 
subject before he comes to Columbus next winter—and, 
lastly, see that letters and petitions are sent in to the 
Legislature soon after that body assembles, so that the 
law can be extended in time to take effect next spring 

+eeer 


Mustard Seed---Prospect of Prices. 





We some time since mentioned that the demand fo: 
mustard seed, in this State, was quite active, at prices 
considerably higher than have been paid for several 
years past; and we suggested that farmers who under- 
stand the business, and have suitable land, would do 
well to sow a few acres of this crop. (See our vol, 2 
for information about culture, &c.,) We know of man- 
ufacturers who are ready to contract to pay 64 cts. per 
lb. for good seed next fall. 

From the following letter, just received by us from 
the Messrs. Fell, of Philadelphia, it appears that it is 
not best to grow mustard seed, for the Eastern market. 
at present. 

Mr. Barrnam:—lIn answer to your inquiry, as to the 
prospect of mustard seed in the Eastern markets, we 
can say that the large importation of foreign seed, at 
low prices, will, in our opinion, confine the sale of Ohio 
seed to a local demand near at home. Prices have va- 
ried during the past year—sometime showing a consid- 
erable advance, but only for a short period. There 
has not been stability long enough in high prices, to 
justify, in our opinion, the farmer of Ohio in raising this 
crop tora market where it will meet with foreign seed ; 
nor do we think it prudent to recommend them to en- 
gage in the crop, as long as the foreign seed is admit- 


| ted at the present rate of duty — at least, not to an ex- 


tent greater than the local demand at home will absorb 
the crop. 

A crop sent here might find a profitable market; but 
the prices for the past year have been too fluctuating to 
justify the expense of transportation here; and should 
the market become free of seed, in little over 1 month 
we can have it from England, or in about the time we 
could pick it up and receive it from Ohio. We like 
the American seed best, but it is no part of our moral- 
ity to induce the farmers of Ohio to cultivate a crop 
unless we believe they would do well by it. 

C.J. Fett & BrotHer 

Philadelphia, March, 1850. 





On the Culture of Corn, 





FRIEND BattHam:—I see, by the Cultivator, that 
some persons wish to know how to raise a premium 
crop of corn, and, having some experience in that line 
of business, I will offer a few remarks. 

Land, that has been long subject to cultivation, should 
be turned deeper than the previous plowings, and if the 
bottom is hard, the subsoil plow should be used. 

An old sod need not be plowed deeper than six in- 
1es, and even not so deep as that, if the land is thin : 
but the subsoil plow should follow the turning plow. 

If the land is dark colored, it should be manured be- 
fore harrowing—if light colored, it should be harrowed 
first, and then manure put on, 25 two-horse loads to the 
acre, evenly spread; then lay the rows off, three feet 
each way—leave three stalks in a bill. If laid off only 
one way, one stalk every foot in the row, this is one 
stalk to every three square feet, and it takes the best of 
land to sustain that much. One stalk to four square 

feet is rather thick for common land, and some good 
| farmers leave only one to five. 
| In cultivating corn, care should be taken to leave the 
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manure as near as possible to the surface, (and have it 
covered, ) because decomposition takes place more rap- 
idly at the top of the ground, and consequently , food is 
furnished for the young plant, just where it is able and 
anxious to take it. 

If the land is loose and sandy, the cultivator will be 
all sufficient. If inclined to get hard, some instrument 
that will penetrate deep and loosen the soil, without 
disturbing the surface, (much,) should be used while 
the corn is young. Each working should be more and 
more shallow. 

Land, that is not manured after plowing, should be 
cultivated very differently. 

It is no wonder that men should use shovel plows in 
their corn-fields, after they have buried the compost six 
inches deep. It is natural they should try to reach the 
manure, and bring up a little to be acted on by the sun, 
air and rain, so as to produce food for the growing 
plants. 

Old sod fields should be worked as deep as possible, 
without disturbing the sod; because the earth is more 
productive near the grass roots, and, therefore, should 
be brought near to the surface. Manure, on the sur- 
face, enables corn to stand dry weather much better, 
and the heavier the coat, the better for that purpose. 

A black, rich surface, and a deep soil, constitute the 
main dependence for a heavy crop; because these con- 
tribute largely to the production of heat and moisture, 
so indispensable to the growth of corn. 

Micasau T. JoHnson. 

Short Creek, Harrison co., Ohio, 3d mo. 21, 1850. 
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On Wheat Rust. 





FrienD BateHamM:—Last summer, in cutting a field 
of wheat, lying on a hill-side facing south, I observed it 
was pretty much alike as to rust in all parts, so far as 
one variety extended, except a strip about two rods 
wide, and half the length of the field, at top, and on the 
north side. On this strip, the grain was plump, the 
heads turned down, as is usually the case when wheat 
ripens well; while on’other portions, the heads were 
bristling up, with very little grain in them. 


The woods being on the north side, and at the top of | peach limb again. 


the hill, it would seem that the shade could not ettect 
it, but that it must be produced by the action of the 
woods, either on the soil, or on the air, for a certain dis- 
tance around, or, possibly, by both combined. 

I do not expect much practical benefit from discus- 
sing this subject, as, I suppose, we cannot control it; 
yet I will just say, that the rust, the past season, came 
at a time, when we, of this county, were not dreaming 
of such a thing—that was, during the very dry weather 
it was our lot to have, for over two months. I believe, 
the general opinion is, that an excess of wet, warm 
weather produces rust. It would seem, from the above, 
that this is not the cause, bnt that it might be caused by 
some peculiar condition of the atmosphere, extending 
over a large portion of country, and affecting some par- 


ticular locations and varieties of wheat more severely | 


than others. 

The growing wheat crop continues to look uncom- 
monly well, for the time of year, although we have had 
a week or two of hard weather on wheat. 

Fodder is growing very scarce ; for, owing to drouth, 
we got scarcely half a crop of hay or cats last harvest, 
and but little more than half the usual portion of corn 
fodder last fall. Respectfully, 

L. Hoe. 
3d mo. 1850 


~~ 


Potatoe Culture in Hamilton County. 

Mr. Batenam:—The potatoe crop in Anderson 
township is perhaps the largest of any township in the 
state, if not of any west of the mountains, though 
there may be places that raise more per acre. I will 
not attempt at present to estimate the quantity raised 


Augusta, Carroll co., 








here, but may do so at some future time. You may 
judge something of that yourself, from the fact that 
three hundred acres are to be planted within view 
from where I am writing. Since the rot made its ap- 
pearance among us, we have selected our dryest and 
sandiest soil for this crop. Our mode of culture is as 
follows: 

Break up the ground in the fall or winter, cross-plow 
it in the spring as early as possible, furrow out three 
feet each way, drop and cover by hand, allowing from 
twelve to fifteen bushels of seed per acre. The ear- 
lier this crop is put in the better. We should have 
had considerable planted by this time but for heavy 
rains. As soon as the plants appear we throw a light 
furrow on each side of the row, and let them remain 
as long as the tops stand erect. When they begin to 
fall plow both ways, take the weeds out clean, and 
congider the crop done with till digging time. 

Wm. Epwarps. 

Newtown, Ham. Co., O., March 13, ’50. 

+seO@er..— Um! 
More Water-Witching ‘* Facts.” 

Me. Batexam:—Although not of the number who 
believe in moonology, water witchery and many other 
ologies and isms not accounted for on scientific princi- 
ples—such as laying fence and planting potatoes in a 
certain stage of the moon—for these I think depend 
more upon the state of the ground, than the influ- 
jence of the moon—yet I confess there is something 
jabout the peach limb operation that I do not under- 
stand. 
| The following facts came under my observation 
some few years since, in Highland county: Mr D., a 
man considerably above the lower walks of life, in 
| whose hand the peach limb worked admirably, was 
called upon by a neighbor to stick a stake for a well, 
|and after a regular survey, the Doctor stuck the stake 
jand noted the number of feet to be dug. 
| The neighbor, wishing the well nearer the house, 
|thought a few feet not material, dug the number of 
|feet required without any appearance of water, still 
| went deeper in search of the vein with no better suc- 
|cess, finally concluded to call the notable Doctor of 
After making another survey, the 
| Doctor directed him to dig into the sede of the well, at 
|the depth first indicated; and after a few strokes of 
| the mattock, the water flowed in copiously. 
| I was assisting a neighbor to raise a house, when 
| the Doctor of the peach limb was called upon to stick 
ja stake for the well; and having full confidence in 
| himself or the peach limb, he commenced his zigzag 
operation, and soon the limb was brought to a focus, 
jand the stake stuck with requisite figures marked on 
the side. Then to test his skill—for he staked his rep- 
utation as a witch doctor on the result—he traced the 
vein to a spring some fifteen or twenty rods distant, 
and told them they would roil the spring when they 
came to the vein. 

The well was dug and the spring was roiled, and the 
Doctor saved his reputation. 

The peaches, I believe in many localities in this 
county, are not all killed. 

Wheat looks very fine in this and the adjoining coun- 
ties. Respectfully yours, 

E. DuRKEE 

Huntsville, Logan Co., O., March 20, 1850 

temMaRKs.—We would suggest to friend Durkee and 
others of our correspondents, that such statements as 
| the foregoing would more readily command belief, if 
| names, dates and places were given with greater precis- 
ion. Let us know, for instance, the name and resi- 
dence of the operator referred to, and of the persons 
on whose premises the occurrences took place, also the 
time or year when they occurred, &c. We, for one, 
are quite anxious to make the acquaintance of one or 
|more of these professors of the peach rod,and we do 
{hope that some of our correspondents will help us 
to find an opportunity of doing so.—Ep. 
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Plans and Description of a Good Barn. 
Size—42 by 50 feet ; with 2 Floors and Basement. 

Mr. Batenam:—As some of your correspondents 
haye made inquiry for plans of a barn, I have senubalied pa po 0 
to send you plans and descriptions of that hill-side barn 
Which was mentioned in a former number of the Cul- 
tivator. 

The above cut is a side and end view of the frame. 
The construction and arrangement of the whole, will 
be understood by the following plans and descriptions 



































for storing roots, &c.: 6 

















Ground Plan or Basement. 


a, Entry, 16 feet wide and 30 feet long, with room 





, b, stables, with heads of 
stalls toward the entry, sufficient for six horses and as 
c many cattle; c,c, mangers; d, d,d, doors; p, p, p, p 
————— posts to support the porch above. 
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Second Floor. 

a, Threshing floor, where we drive in with grain or | 
hay, 8 feet above the bottoms of the mows, and pite h| 
the hay down instead of up. “ But,” says one, “ what 
do you do with the grain?” Put it in each end of the 
mows, over the wagon shed, and on the hay. 4, 6,| 
mows, 12 or 14 feet wide. Two men can fill this barn 
as quick as three can one of the common kind, where | 











they have to pitch up so high and the mows are so 





€ 
by » oni . | 
wide. c, great doors; d, bridge of earth. The dirt} d 
that is taken from the cellar may be used for the 
bridge. 
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First Floor. 
This floor (and the bottoms of the mows which are | 
on the same level,) should be at least 8 feet above the! 
bottom of the cellar, and may be used for granaries, 
storing fruits, &c., in boxes or barrels, and can be fix- 
ed to let part of the grain on to from the threshing 
floor, by means of a lath grating. a, granaries, &c., 
40 feet long; 4, 6, bottoms of mows; c, wall; d, wag- 
on shed, 12 feet wide ; ¢, c, doors. 





End View of the Frame. 

a, 6, c, Stables and entry; d, g, f, i, mows; e, first | 
floor or granary ; 4, second or threshing floor. 

The walls and pillars should be built of good stone, 
the same as other barns. 

If the ground is steep enough, there may be a wall} 
the lower side of the wagon shed, next to the cellar, | 
8 feet high, or the height of the stables, and then on 
the upper side, next to the bridge, another wall, so as 
to leave the shed 10 or 12 feet high. Some prefer) 
having the wall next the bridge, go down to a level 
with the bottom of the cellar, but that can be built as| 
suits. 

This barn is built with the end to the hill, and the! 
roof throws the eaves off each side, instead of above | 
to rot the sill, or below to carry off the juice of the 
manure. We have two barns built on this plan. We 
first built a small one, 36 feet wide and 24 feet long. 
The other is 40 feet wide and 52 feet long, shed and 
all. The shed or porch has a lean-to roof against the 
lower end, but it should have been of equal height 
with the rest of the building, and roofed the same 
way. There are five or six such barns in this neigh- 
behead, and all who have examined them are pleased 
with the plan. Some have been built four years or 
longer; so that they have been pretty well tested by 
this time. 

If any person designs building one upon the above | 
plan, we should like to hear from such, and also of | 
any improvement that can be made, as there still can, 
and doubtless will be. Don’t be discouraged at going 
in so high up, or at the labor it will take to build such | 
a barn; for it will pay well when you come to haul in 
the grain and hay. 

If there should be any further inquiries respecting | 
this barn, we will try to answer them. 

Cost of the work. mason’s bill, $30; carpenter’s! 
bill for putting up frame, roofing, laying floors, &c., | 
$125. Cost of materials will vary for different locali-| 
ties. Yours, Respectfully, 


K. K. | 

Near Flushing, Belmont Co., O. 

Remarks.—We think the foregoing plan will be 
found a very excellent one: any person can vary it to| 
suit his wants and circumstances. | 

The following from another correspondent also af-| 
fords some hints that may prove valuable to persons 
about to build a barn. 


| pose would answer another conveniently. 


ANOTHER PLAN OF A BARN. 
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Last summer I built a bank barn, the dimensions as 
follows: Average height of stone wall and slope of 
ground for cellar apartment, 7 feet; foundation, 48 ft. 
sqr.; mainof barn, 48 by 24 feet, with wings or sheds 
12 feet wide; width of door, (a,) 12 feet; corn cribs, 
each side of door-way, (c, c,) 6 by 12 ft. ‘Opposite the 
cribs and of same size, granaries, (g, g.) Between 
the granaries, trap doors for feeding into the stables, 
(4, b,) which are 12 by 24 feet. 

I found in building, a great convenience in having 
the common measure 12 feet, as timber for one pur- 
In the cel- 
lar and on each side of the floor, are double racks for 
feeding cattle from the floor. These are the most im- 
portant conveniences, other minor matters I leave with 
those who may think necessary to adopt the plan. 


Hillsboro, Ohio. 
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Crops and Farming at the Mt. Airy Agricultural 
Institute. 





The following statement of the crops and products of the 
farm connected with the Mt. Airy Agricultural Institute, near 
Philadelphia, has been politely furnished us by Mr. Wilkinson, 
the Principal. It shows good evidence that the pupils of the In- 
stitution have the benefit of practice and example, as well as pre- 
cept, in favor of thorough farming. We are gratified to learn 
that the number of pupils is increasing, and its prospects in othe 
er respects are quite encouraging.—ED. 

We had a favorable season the past year for general farming 


operations in this region. My crops for the past year have been 
as follows: 


ROOT CROPS. 





Casrete, Pub G68G8 ac oc cncccsecces 2673 bushels, 45 cts. per bush 
Potatoes, 7 acres ..........-...000 1100 ee 70 “ 
Turnips, 54 acres........ - ++. -2596 o 13 “ 
R. B. Sugar Beets, &c., 1% acres.. 900 “ 38 “ 
BO cedsticecconcwtiassidal 6969 bushels 
CEREALS. 
Wheat, 5% acres......... 220 bushels, $1 50 per bush. (for seed.) 
Maize, 74 acres .........300 “ 6 “ 
Oats, 3 acres ............ 150 ‘ 35 
Rye, 94% acre...... ...200 es 65 
| B. Wheat, 146 acres ...... 25 “ 60 
Total cntcesesaes 895 bushels. 


We have about 65 acres of farmingland. Besides the above 
named crops produced, we have kept 15 cows, 7 young cattle, 1, 
and part of the time, 2 pairs of oxen, 3 horses, and from 30 to 
50 swine on the farm, and have grown the vegetables for our fam- 


| ily, of 40 persons. We have on hand now an abundance of fod- 


der, for all our stock. 

We have but 12 acres of pasture ground on the farm, and the 
secret of keeping such an amount of stock, besides so extensive 
cropping, is, that we soil our cattle a good part of the summer 
with maize, planted in close drills, rye, oats and lucerne. The po- 
tatoes and maize are perfectly sound. It is proper to state that 
my swine have not been fattened, but have all been sold for breed- 
ers, to the amount in pigs, of $314 

Yours, J. WILKINSON. 

Germantown, Pa. Jan. 16, 1850 
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A TaBLe showing the number of 


Horses, 


Sheep and Hogs, in each county of the 
vf £ 


the returns of the Assessors in 1849. 
Counties Horses, |Mul’s 
SO ere re 15 


seco cove 2,857 28 

DOOM csccewks Yoo , 
og eee 7,982; 36 
DUEEOE cescds sede 10,632 13 
irroll Kae 5,581 24 
umpaign ...... 7,172) 174 
ee 6,765) 196 
BERROEE « wcccess 8,379 8 


LINTON «+ evcvees 

lumbiana .....| &, 
oshocton 7 
rawford 
nyahoga 
Darke eee 
Defiance 
Delaware 


E 





rra 
Gall 
(reauga 





Gue nsey ra] 
Hamilton....... 12,419 34 
eee 1,605 | 
FROTEIM coccccces! 2,32 7 
Harrison ........ 9,952! 11 
re 210 i 
Highland a 9,027 24 
Hocking ........ 3,41 ; 
PIMOS ccivcaces), GARG. . 14 
Huron ...... --| 6,460; 13 








Dh snhtwha eee0 © 
LD ne ccnnccsac]..S20li. 1] 
T 





LAWTECNCE .cccce « 2,608 95 
FY 11,670) 31 
Logan 6,120 50 
Lorain . 5,661} 20 
Lucas 2 623 3 


Madison. ........ 1.732) 17 
Mahoning 6,829) 1 


Marion | 4.900 68 











R 
Medina »,681 2 
Meigs ...-ece.--| 3,061) 24 
Tee 3,289 l 
DE cvesascacut Suan 4 
Monroe ......... 5,780 19 
Montgomery fone 9,935 19 
Morgan ..ccscecse| 7,853 7 
Morrow.....-+--| 6,417; 12 
Muskingum ...../ 11,839 29 
CBOWR. c cccc once 79R 


Paulding} 5, 339 





POETY 00000 6,411 14 
Pickaway 8,181 4 
Paes oo dsys 3,372| 6 
yee »,806 49 
, > ies 7,965 8 
FPutmam ....<.... EOI9i..<. 
Richland ........ 8,800 13 
| ee ee 19,228 4 





1 

) 
13,449 
10,051 
12,420 


10,11 


2.753 
14,031 
10.687 


11,485 
14,970 
13 

13,488 
19.000 
10,803 


O94 


12,725 
8.03! 
16,724 
14,815 
15,007 
8,293 


12,023 
17 373 
Y.OS, 
9,727 
14,377 
11,140 
2,797 
19,832 
10,114 
20,879 
10.098 


20.600 





$8,299 
7 537 
4.709 
10,799 
10,160 
13,996 
12,397 
12,929 
19,676 
2 866 
914 
11,018 
23,889 
5,760 
26,691 
11,167 
4.246 
16,811 


24,129 


State a 








6.48 
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Cattle, | 


according 





009 
90 
7 607 
243 
097 
62 
7,645 
049 
54 


78 


IQo 


11 
11,319 
3.744 
8,174) 


26,687 





Vor. VI. 


Counties. Horses. Mul’s Cattle. Shee p- Hogs 





Sandusky ......., 3,590 2, 9,484) 24,702 14,017 
| Scioto essesesees) 3,809 82) 6,595) 11,393) 17.245 
Seneca fre 9,098, 59,318 25,376 
Shelby $210 45 7,541 16,641 15,241 
aS 9,976 7 19,773) 97,769) 29,983 
a, 5.740 6 17,169 93.776 15,316 
Trumbull ....... 7,072, 72. 35,968 98,975, 12,550 
Tuscarawas ---| 7,994, 15 15,626) 74,581, 25,167 
Uniones.cooesees, 4,018 190 8,445, 21,809) 19,245 
VORWEEt cccccee 937 7 2,649 2,147; 5,952 
Vio... eee eee 8,487 1 12,149 28,635) 41,717 
Washington ..... »,188 .... 16,392: 43.752) 16,561 
Wiis eee 10,075 » 19,035! 84,172 27.375 
Williams ........ 1154.2... 5,287 1,097) 6,290 
i” ee 2,015 ] 6,584 7.638 7,845 
Wyandot ........ 3,227 { 7,649 29,732) 12,917 





BROOD ccctcvcnee's 3k eee 2,072,287 
OO FOO t O67 er Bice nece seek 449 82 














Total value of domestic animals. -- $33,269,155 
NOTE lhe toregoing table does not include horses and « 
1 vo years 1, mules le ne and a half years old, and 
sheep and hogs under six months old, on the first day of 
CoMPARATIVE STATEMENTS. 
Number in 1847 lede 1249 
Horses, 172.392 192,509 306,833 
Mules, 1.205 2,098 2.945 
Cattle, 900,162 3,822 1,058,933 
Sheep, 3,365,025 3,677 171 3,911,836 
Hogs, 1,757,318 1,879,689 1,947,472 
Increase in two years. 
Horses...... ees 34.441 e gee 74 per cen 
I a ine Gein dhe 1,740... — . 
EG sade cise cave fey g MA ee 174 
Re Te ot ee ee eee 104 
OO Wi éide dae bus BOG BOG ccs. * 5c. 890 SS 


It will be seen that the rate of increase of cattle is 


greater than of any other animals. This is owing to 





the rapid increase of the dairy business in the north 
ern counties, and of the beef cattle trade in the Scioto 
valley. It will be seen by the table that the greatest 
number of cattle are in these two districts—thus: 


Dairy counties. Beet Cattle Counties. 








oo = ST. “ew cnccs cecees. 24,129 
Ashtabula ........-. 35,202} Pickaway ......... 23.809 
ee 26,991) Madison .......... 20,600 
Geauga .........- .21,767| Fairfield ..........16,724 
Steet coca 20,879 Franklin ..........15,007 
Cuyahoga......... 19,000) Fayette ...........14,815 


Of sheep, the rate of increase is quite rapid, and the 
greatest number are found in about a dozen counties 
in the north and east parts of the State, where the 
land is best adapted for this purpose—thus: 








Mehoning ........ 155,967) Stark ............ 97,769 
Portage .........-.126,577| Summit .......... 93,776 
Columbiana ...... 124,287) Lorain .. - 91,566 
PIQUEMIOM .oceccase 123,767| Cuyahoga ........ 89,92] 
Licking .........-118,789 Muskingum ...... 81,785 
Jefferson .....--..- 105,872 Guernsey be-adenme: Ge 


Medina ........-.100,059' Carroll........... 79,753 
Trumbull ........ - 79,518 


By comparison with former tables, we find that the 


98,975 Geauga ... 





greatest increase of sheep has taken place in Mahon- 
ing county, being no less than 58,878, or more than 50 


per cent. intwo years! and from the fourth sheep coun- 








1850. 
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ty in 1847, making it the first in 1949; while in cattle 
she has decreased in as great ratio, though not in as 
great number or value. Trumbull county, on the oth- 
er hand, has increased her number of cattle, and de- 
creased in sheep—owing doubtless to the extension of 
the dairy business in her borders. Similar changes, 
though not so extensive, may be observed in several 


other counties. 
Pe ene 


On Plank Roads. 





Tuerr Utinitry, Cost, Mopr o£ Construction, &c. 

Epitor Onto Cuttivator:—lIn one of the late num- 
bers of your very useful paper, vou ask for informa- 
tion in relation to plank roads—their utility, construc- 
tion, expense, &c.— from some one living near such 
roads, in operation. 

This is emphatically the plank road district of the State. 
To Huron and Erie counties, (and to the town of Mi- 
lan, in the latter county, more particularly,) belongs 
the honor of having constructed the first plank read im 
Ohio; to wit: “ The Milan and Richland Plank Road ” 
—commenced in 1847—leading from Milan, southeast- 
erly, into Huron county, about 11 miles, and which 
will be extended into Richland county. There is al- 
ready, in these two counties, a greater extent of plank 
road, either projected—in a state of rapid progression 
—or in actual completion, than in any other district of 
equal extent, in the State. About 50 miles of thes« 
roads are completed and drawing toll; from 30 to 50 
more will be built in the ensuing year, while the whole 
extent of plank roads chartered in this district, inclu- 
ding those of this winter’s Legislature, will not fall 
short of 300 miles. 

Ist. As to their utility. Of this, no person, who has 

ived near to, or driven a team much upon such a road, 
can for a moment entertain a doubt. They are the 
heapest, most profitable, safest, easiest repaired, most agree- 
ble to man and beast, of all roads which the ingenuity 
f mankind has as yet devised. Upon them a team 
an draw double the load usually drawn upon McAd- 
1m or turnpike roads, and treble that upon a common 
irt or clay road, with equal facility. In bad weath- 
er, the advantage is decidedly greater than that, in fa- 
or of plank roads. They are to the farmer what rail- 
oads are to the merchant and capitalist, and the won- 
ler is, that we have been so long without them. 

The beauty of these roads is, that they are always 
n a good condition to drive upon. No matter at what 
season of the year, if directly after our long fall rains, 
it the time of our winter thaws, or immediately upon 
the opening of spring, when the frost has left the 
ground, and when other roads are one interminable 
and fathomless slough of mud and mire, upon a plank 
road, the farmer or the teamster finds a safe, sure, firm 
footing for his team; and can frequent the markets 
with the same facility as in mid-summer. Does one 
wish to drive toa neighboring town, or a few miles 
ride, with a light vehicle, just get on the plank road, 
md off, hurrah! away he rattles—no disagreeable 
ruts, no vexatious sloughs or corduroys, no neck-break- 
ing jolts, no dislocating jostles, impede or interrupt his 
course; but over the smooth, unbroken surface, up 
and down the gradual slopes of the hills, his carriage 
spins away as easy as a quil-wheel. True, for all this 
easy road, he must occasionally stop and drop into the 
toll-gatherer’s box his “cent per mile;” and he who 
would not cheerfully do so, ought to be put into the 
Black Swamp road, as it was 15 years ago, and com- 
pelled to wallow through, from Lower Sandusky to 
Toledo, his 5 or 10 miles per day. 

But one of the best features of these roads is, the 
spirit of growth and enterprise they impart to the 
country through which they are built. Unlike rail- 
roads, they inspirit and build up our /iftle towns. New 
villages spring up, and old ones are renovated by 
them. They afford a good road at all times of the 





year, and thus obviate the stagnation of business atten- 
dant on foul weather. They are roads that any sec- 
tion, even half settled, can build, without the aid of 
foreign capital, and are constructed of timber easily at 
hand, and otherwise not valuable. : 
°d. OF their construction. One track, upon that side 
of the road where the most loaded teams will pass, in 
meeting others, should be first laid down, as it is an 
object to have the longest extent of track, with a giv- 
en amount of subscription. The plan of building adop- 
ted in this county is this; viz: first, to grade all the 
hills and fill up the hollows, so that there shall not be 
an ascent of more than one foot in a rod; then, with a 
plough and strong team, to mellow the track on the 
side intended to be planked, sufficiently wide to re- 
ceive the same. Along the loose and mellow earth, 
trenches are then dug, with hoes, to receive the sills or 
bed pieces for the plank — these are scantling of sound 
wood, about 4 by 6 or 8 inches, two in number and so 
placed, that the wheels of waggons will pass length- 
wise directly over them, and not unlike the stringers, 
in the superstructure of a railroad. The dirt is then 
leveled smoothly and evenly with the top of the sills, 
upon which are laid transversely the planks. These 
should be not less than 8 feet in length, and from 8 in- 
ches to 2 feet in width, (but very wide ones are apt 
to warp,) and about 3 inches in thickness. Care must 
be taken to get the sills and earth leveled or evenly 
graded, and the plank closely laid. This last can best 
be effected by two persons giving the plan! 





ks a swing- 
ing motion before dropping, and thus “ driving home” 
each successive plank against the others laid down. 
When thus laid, the top of the plank should be several 
inches above the level of the old road. Do not fail to 





finish by ploughing and scraping. from the ditches at the 


road side, so as to raise the dirt at the ends of the plank 
several inches higher than the plank themselves, and 
with a 4 inch or an inch of dirt upon them also. By 
this means, the plank are securely held in their places, 
from moving sideways by driving on them, or “‘ shuck- 
ing,” asitiscalled. The ends are hid from the weath- 
er and sun, and thus rendered less liable to crack, and 
consequently will last longer. Ali the crevices will 
be filled with dirt, making the road more compact, and 
no difficulty will occur in driving off or on to the plank 
at turningsout. To complete the road, a good gravel, 
sand, or clay track, (as the nature of the soil will per- 
mit,) should be made upon the other side of the road, 
and next adjoining the plank. This is for teams to 
turn out upon, when meeting; but as the plank will 
ordinarily be driven upon, this side track will become 
grassed or turfed over in part; and to this end, we see 
the sowing of grass seed has been recommended, on 
the same. 

Thus you have a plank road complete, in good run- 
ning order, which will last from eight to ten years or 
longer, according to the amount of travel. In fact, the 
road so made, will never rot out, but will last till worn 
through by the action of wheels and horses’ feet. 

Giving the road a gentle inclination or pitch to the 
side nearest the ditch, has been recommended, for the 
purpose of draining off the water, in a rapid shower. 
But this is needless; for soon after the road has be- 
come settled and compact, and at the first shower, 
send a few hands with hoes, to open little passages or 
sluices through the ridge of dirt at the ends of the 
plank, wherever water collects on the track. In this 
way, you obviate the difficulty of always running with 
one side of your waggon a little lower than the other. 
Remember and leave your road with a deep, substan- 
tial ditch upon each side, particularly where the 
ground is low, and the nature of the soil wet. 

3d. Of their cost, &c. The 11 miles of the “ Milan 
and Richland road,” before mentioned, cost about $16,- 
000, and has paid from 22 to 35 per cent. profits. The 
“Norwalk road.” leading from the village of Milan, 
through Norwalk, the county seat of Huron county, 
64 miles, and built in the summer and fall of 1849, 








104 


cost ‘little more ‘then $11, 000. 





This is the bent at baile 


plank road in the State, and fi uly equal to any in the | 


State of New York, and was constructed in the man- 
ner above described. There were some heavy grading 
and embankments in this road, but the whole cost is 
less than $2,000 per mile. It has been in operation 
about 6 months, and will doubtless pay large divi- 
dends — 25 or 30 per cent. — with a reserved fund for 
repairs. 

In the State of New York, there are probably not 
less than 1,000 miles, in aggregate extent, of these 
roads. The Delhi Gazette says, ‘“‘The Utica and 
Bridgewater plank road, 20 miles in length, cost $40,- 
000, “end pays 25 per cent. regularly. The Boonville 
road pays 22 per cent. ; 
cent. The Foreaand Johnson road, 4 miles long, cost 
$8,000, and pays regularly 50 per cent.’ 

The rates of toll charged upon the roads in this sec- 
tion, are about one cent per mile, for each beast. 

Yours, respectfully, FLETA 


Norw alk, Huron co., March, 1850. 
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A large 
Our 
next number will be mostly filled with communications, 


Corres PONDENTs are still m advance of us. 
number of communicajzions are again deferred. 


as we expect to be too busy in the practice of agricul- 


ture to find much time to write. 
2a.0e<e* 

Tue Leoistature adjourned a week ago; and as usu- 
al a number of packages of seeds, papers, &c., on hand 
that were to have beencalled for by members. 
quest the owners to send for them, or inform us how to 
send them to their destination. 


oa + see + 

Tue Weatuer has been remarkably cool and dry for 
the past ten days, affording farmersa fine time for haul- 
ing out manure, and repairing fences; and some we no- 
tice are busy plowing for spring crops. 
wheat looks well generally. In a trip to Cincinnati and 
back the past week we saw very few poor looking fields 
of wheat, and our letters from all parts of the State are 
favorable. 

The peach buds around Cincinnati are not injured as 
yet. We hope there may be a good crop in that vicini- 
ty, as we expect to be there often during the summer 
and fall, and we shall have no peaches here. 
~2720eF 
, &c.—We found a display of green house 
Jackson; 


Jackson has a depot store 


FLOWERS 
and hardy flowers atthe gardens of S. 8S. 
& Mr. 


on fifth streeth which is worth a visit of any 


also 
at Sayers’ Heaver’s. 
in the city, 
of our readers who may be in the city and wish to ob- 
tain plants, trees or shrubs.—See advertisement 
~-2ee + 

Cincinnati Prows.— We were much pleased with 


an examination of the steel plows made by Raymond & 


Hunter, at the head of Main st., also by Garrett & Cott- 
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the Watertown pays 35 per| 


We re- | 


The young | 





VoL. VI. 


| man, on Seventh st. 


We le arned ‘that the dow ind ‘tt 
stee] plows has greatly increased within the past two or 
three years, and we think the Ohio Cultivator has ha: 
|something to do with that result. We are going to try 
these Cincinnati plows on our farm, and may speak of 
them again. Our friend Wilmington must look sharp 
for his laurels. 
| sees 

OsaGE ORANGE Seep is nearly 


all disposed of, and it 
is uncertain whether any more can be got this spring, 
| We have only a few quarts left. 


Our plants were al 
| sold long since. 
Mr. Ernst has sent us a communication on training 
| hedges, which will appear in our next. 

«2 eee 


Notices of New Books, &c. 


} 


} 





Several valuable books and publications have been 
|on hand for some weeks, waiting for us to find time to 
examine, before noticing them; but we have not been 
of ] it 


we 


| 
| . . ‘ 
lable. e, to read one quarter of what is desirable, 
to do better 


we shall, at this time, 


and cannot promise for a month to 


jcome; hence, only briefly men- 
that have been kindly sent to us 


promising to notice them more in detail, when we find 


tion several works, 


\time to peruse them. 
an account 
| of the classification, composition and distribution of the 


“AGRICULTURE OF New York, comprising 


| soils and rocks, and the natural waters of the different 
| geological formations; together with a condensed view 
| of the climate and agricultural productions of the State. 
3y EBENEZER M. D., with 


Vv 2 


Emmons, 2 vols., quarto, 
plates.” 

We had been informed that Dr. 
ged, the past three or four years, upon a work of this 
|kind, but from the slight notice taken of the first vol- 
|ume, we were not prepared to witness a work of such 
| magnitude and beauty, as well as practical utility, as the 
now before us. 


E 
sInmMons Was enga- 


| one It is published in two handsome, 
quarto volumes, of about 400 pages each, besides nu- 
merous lithograph engravings, in a uniform style with 
the other volumes on the geology and natural history 
of the State, and is published by the State, as a contin- 
uation or appendix of the geological and other reports. 
We regard these two volumes as of more practical val- 
| ue than any others of that splendid series, and Dr. Em- 
| mons is entitled to the thanks of the agriculturists of the 
whole Union, as well as a liberal pecuniary reward 
from the Empire State, for the able manner in which 
ihe has performed this arduous labor. To any person 
at all conversant with practical chemistry, the amount 
| of patient labor required for a work of this kind, embra- 
|cing so many analyses, will appear quite astonishing 
The results of these analyses will prove valuable to the 
people of other States, as well as New York. We shall 
show this at another time. 
A TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE LN 
Vineyarns: by a member of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
This is a pamphlet of 50 pages, just is- 
sued by Wright Ferris & Co., and sold by J. F. Desilrer 
and D. McAvoy, Cincinnati, It embraces 


the substance of whatis now known in regard to gTape 


tural Societv. 


price 25 cts. 


culture in vineyards, and wine making in that vicinity. 


The author’s name is not given, but we are informed it 
is from the pen of R. Buchanan, Esq.—a gentleman 
well qualified forthe task. We shall give extracts from 


it before long 
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A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG Mas. —A lecture de- 
livered before the Boston Library Association, by Hor- 
ace Mann. This little book, sent us by the publisher, 
D. M. Dewey, of Rochester, N. Y., is worth its weight 
in gold—though the price is only about 25 cts. Every 
yung man should read it—especially young men incities | 
and those destined for professional or business life. We 
want fifty copies to distribute among the young men of 
Columbus. Send them to us by express, friend Dewey, | 
with your bill. 





LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GLOBE—A universal | 
deluge—The destruction and re-formation of our Solar} 
System—Electric properties of Light and Heat, &c. By 
Grorce Brewster, Columbus, Ohio, 1850. } 

We have read enough of this work to discover that} 
the author is a man of learning and research, as well as} 
an original thinker, and these are the kind of men that} 
please us, even though we may not be able to approve | 
their philosophy or adopt their conclusions. Many of | 
the ideas in this book are new to us, and some are be-| 
yond our comprehension; but tothose who love investi- | 
gations of this kind the book will be found highly inter-| 
esting. The price is about 75 cts. | 

—- ee } 
Various Inquiries --- Answers Wanted. 





Makine Potasu.—Several subscribers wish informa- 
tion as to the amount of pot and pear! ash that can be} 
made from a given number of acres of well timbered | 
land; also the comparative value of the ditferent kinds} 
of timber for this purpose. 
swer? 


Will some friend please an-| 


Disease 1n Catves.—K. K., of Belmont county, says 
he had a fine Durham calf taken with a swelling under | 
its jaws, accompanied with much pain, hurried breath-| 
ing, followed by weakness and death. He wishes nd 
know the name and nature of the disease, also its pre-| 
ventive or cure, it known. 


Use or Lime.—S. P., of Jefferson county, asks a vari-| 
ety of questions respecting the use of lime in agricul-| 
ture, all of which we think have been fully answere d| 
in former volumes of this paper{ and as answers can-| 
not be made brief, we must decline repeating the >m | 
now, inasmuch as we presume a majority of our read- 
ers have our previous volumes on hand. Those who do| 
not possess them can still procure sets of the first four 
volumes, quarto form, bound in paper covers, for only | 
$2 the set; and the 5th volume (octavo) for 75 cents, | 
or $1 in boards. Ina few years many persons will re- 
gret they have not got and cannot get them. 

Feepine Pics.—L. B., of Butler county, wishes to 
learn “the best mode of feeding young pigs, so as to 
push them ahead the fastest”—also the best mode of 
feeding corn and cob meal. He has one of Powell's! 
corn and cob mills, which he thinks the cheapest and | 
best mill of the kind—works with two horses—cost| 
$20. We are not sure that we ever saw one of the 
kind. 

Manure For Grape Vines.—A subscriber has pur- 
chased a garden in which are a number of old grape} 
vines which need manuring or other means of renova- 
tion, and he wishes to know what application will be 
most beneficial. 

If the soil is not too wet and clayey for grapes to do| 
well, and the vines are of good native kinds and not 


| they did of this. 


| succeed in effecting 
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| very old, they can be measurably renovated, by a libe- 
i . pruning, cutting away as much of the old wood and 
leaving as much new as can well be done; then digging 
the ground deep without cutting the roots, and mixing 


a . - 
'in well rotted manure, with leached ashes and a little 


plaster (gypsum)—the quantity of manure, &c., to de- 
pend on the character of the soil. If the situation is 
damp, and inclined to clay, the addition of sand, old 
mortar, or plaster from rooms, will be of advantage.— 
Bones broken in pieces, and scraps of leather from the 
shoemaker’s or saddler’s shop, are also good manure for 
grapes. 

Old grape vines of foreign varieties are not worth the 
trouble of renovating, as the fruit is pretty sure to mil- 
dew in this climate. Young vines generally bear a 
crop or two of fair fruit. 

7+ see + —- 


Letter from Stark County. 





Canton, March 25th, 1850. 

Sin—You have probably noticed that the farmers of 
this county have at last made a move towards the for- 
mation of a County Agricultural Society; and I am re- 
ally glad to inform you that our farmers have, perhaps, 
never taken hold of any thing in such good earnest as 
Our first meeting was held on the 
22d of last month, and in a very short time we adopted 


|a constitution and by-laws, elected officers, and have 


upwards of fifty dollars subscribed and paid into the 
hands of the Treasurer. Among those present were 
many of our most active and intelligent farmers—men 
who knew what they were about, and who engaged in 


| the undertaking with a determination to make it pro- 


ductive of good results. We have every reason to hope 
that, in a few years, our Society will be among the very 
best in the State, and will add to the cause of agricul- 
tural improvement that influence which is jointly looked 


| for from a county possessing so many advantages as 


ours confessedly does, and which has been, thus far, to 
a considerable extent, withheld. 

The wheat crop in this region looks remarkably well 
—could not be much better. The winter has been fa- 
vorable; and unless the fly, frost or rust should destroy 
| or injure it, we can expect an abundant crop. How- 
ever, wheat is subject to so many contingencies, that 
we can calculate with but little certainty—I have sev- 
enty-five acres that I think is hard to beat. 

Owing to the uncertainty of the wheat crop, many of 
| our farmers are turning their attention to wool, and we 
are getting some flocks of good sheep into the county. 
I commenced the winter with four hundred and fifty, 
from half to full blood merinoes. Thus far have lost 
but two, and think that will be the whole loss for the 
winter. One of these my farmer killed by trying an 
experiment, which I supposed would end asitdid. The 
other was diseased when I purchased it, and could not 
acure. My sheep are fed on hay 
and grain—under shelter. 7 S. Laum 
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Tuscarawas County. 
Irs Naturat ApvantaGes—Its Prospects—Its AGri- 
CULTURAL Society. 





Frienp Batenam:—In the commencement of a 


| short series of letters upon our agriculture, I deem it 
| appropriate to mention something pertaining to our 
| natural advantages — to indicate briefly what nature 
| has done for us. 


And I can do this in no other way, 
that may seem so authentic, as in making a few ex- 
tracts from the Geological Report of C. Briggs, Jr., 
Assistant Geologist, made in 1838. 

Speaking of Tuscarawas county, he says: “The 
strata of this county may be desc ribed under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1. Buhr, or 


“ Calcareo-Silicious Rock.” Sand- 
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stones. 3. Limestones. 4. Shales. 5. Coal. 6. Iron 
res. 
Ist. Buhr, or “* Caleareo-Silicious Rock.’ The only 
place where this rock was seen, in situ, is on the 
North-west quarter of sec. 12, T. 8, R. 4. Here it oc- 
ws on the top of a hill, and it is possible that it may, 
n trial, be found of such a quality as to be used in the 
construction of mill-stones. This locality is mention- 
ad, in order to direct attention to this material, which 
s so valuable in other places. 
2d. Sandstones. These rocks predominate, forming 
probably more than two-thirds of the strata in the 
county. The sandstones are useful for fine and coarse 
building materials, grindstones, flag-stones, tombstones, 
Xe. Quarries can be opened in every township, and 
lmost on every section. 
id. Limestones. Interstratified with the other rocks 
t this county, are several thin, but valuable beds of 

mestone. There are one or two localities in the coun- 
ty at which hydraulic lime has been made. 

‘ There is a stratum of limestone in the eastern part 
of the county, on Stillwater Creek, near Newport, 
from which, it is stated, water lime has been manutac- 
tured. 

1. ‘Shales. The beds of shale in this county are 
valuable in an economical view. They readily disin- 
tegrate into clay, which may be usefully applied to 
the manufacture of brick, fire brick, and various kinds 
t pottery. They are also valuable in an agricultural 
point of view. ‘The texture of sandy soils may be 
greatly improved by their application, and they are s 
abundant that some varieties may be found on almost 
every farm in the county. C } l 


tlcareous shales, which 
nay be advantageously applied as mineral manures, 
ave been observed only in two places, though it is 
probable they may be found in others. 
“Coal. There is probably no county in the 
State which contains more coal than Tuscarawas.— 
There are at least four or five beds of workable coal 
occurring in the series of rocks, so that valuable mines 
may be opened on almost every square mil In “Bus- 
carawas there are about 550 square miles, and at arough 
calculation, it may be estimated that the whole amount 
‘tf coal, including the beds after they have disappear- 
d beneath the water level, is equal to an entire stra- 
tum 6 feet in thickness over the whole county: and 
this is probably below the actual amount. One square 
inile of this will yield 6,000,000 of tons, which, multi- 
plied by the number of square miles, will give 3,300,- 
100,000 of tons of coal. This will be sufficient, at a 
juadruple rate of « onsumption, to supply the peo} 
of this State for several centuries. 









le 
This element of 
future wealth and prosperity, will not always slum- 
ber in the bosom of the earth, but, stimulating enter- 
prise and industry, it will exert a powerful influence 
ipon this, and other parts of the State. 

6. “ Tron Ores. The several layers of iron ore, in 
this county, are higher in the geological column, than 
the “‘ Caleareo-Silicious rock,’ which in most cases 
serves as a guide to them. The Zoar and Fairfield 
furnaces, are the only ones yet erected in this county, 
notwithstanding the quantity ofiron ore which has been 
found to exist. | : 

‘From an examination of these valuable deposits, 
they are deemed sufficient to supply the raw material 
for a great number of furnaces. 

‘Tt will be seen from the above description of Tus- 
carawas, that its vast stores of mineral wealth, have 
not heretofore been appreciated. Lands containing 
valuable beds of coal and iron, are not often sold for 
more than their agricultural worth, yet the resources 
of the county in these minerals alone, will at no dis- 
tant period render it one of the most wealthy and 
densely populated in the State.” ; 

Such, friend Bateham, is the encouraging desc rip- 
tion of our county by the learned geologist. And yet 
our 950 square miles scarcely numbers 5500 qualified 
voters—only about ten to the square mile. 
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There have been, and still are, several impediments 
to the development of our great natural resources.— 
Prominent among these, is the hold-back, hold-on, and 
stand-still policy of a considerable part of our land- 
speculators—(1 wish they were all in Heaven!) Of 
course I refer to those, and only to those of them who 
own their half-dozen to two dozen farms, who will 
neither improve them nor permit others to do so.— 
Some of them reside at a distance, others out of the 
State. A valuable tract of land within a mile of our 
county seat, is owned by a citizen of an adjoining 
State—and who left, I have been credibly intormed, 
because of the salutary operation of our tax laws.— 
His land here remains almost entirely unimproved. 

However, to his case, there are many honorable ex- 
ceptions. We have some of this class who are a ben- 
efit to the county, and who would be an acquisition 
and an ornament to any county in the State. 

We have sutlered to some extent, in common with 
other counties, by a feverish excitement kept up for 
the prairies of lowa—the glittering sands of California 
and the huge pine trees of Oregon. This restless de- 
sire to migrate has had, and continues to have, a ten- 
dency to abstract considerable quantities of our cumu- 
lative capital. But these causes, it is confidently be- 
lieved, will not much longer continue to operate in 
retarding our prosperity. 

It seems to be rendered nearly certain that the 
Stubenville & Indiana Rail Road will pass through oar 
county. In the completion of this enterprise, impor- 
tant beneficial results are anticipated. 

Our Agricultural Society is gradually making an ac- 
cession of subscribers. We have already a little up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty, and several of the 
township assessors have 





indertaken to increase our 

list of members, and we think they will succeed.— 

They have also Agreed to make an effort to obtain some 

new subscribers for the “Ohio Cultivator.” And suc- 

cess in this latter effort we deem highly essential to 

the permanence of our Society. We want more agri- 

cultural reading : and we are determined to have it. 
G. R. 

Eastport, March, 1850. 
scingillltienias 
What Constitutes a Good Farmer ?--- No, 2. 

Mr. Eprrorn:—In my first number I submitted a 
few remarks as introductory. I shall now proceed to 
give you what | deem a correct answer to the ques- 
tion, in as few words as possible. 

He isa good farmer that does all his farming work in a 
proper time, and ina thorough manner. 

But then it might be asked, whatis a farmer’s work ! 
what constitutes a proper time? and when is it exe- 
cuted in athorough manner? 

[ shall answer these questions as they stand in or- 
der. 1st, what is the work of a farmer, as pertaining 
to his agricultural operations ? 

Auswer: They are Ist, fencing, or other modes ot 
inclosure ; 2d, draining, where necessary ; 3d, culti- 
vation, or, in other words, grubbing, plowing and hoe- 
ing; 4th, housing and securing crops; 5th, making 
aud applying manures; 6th, care of stock; 7th, atten- 
tion to his garden, and dwelling-house, and yard.— 
These are the principal duties of a farmer. There are 
many others, to be sure, but they are of secondary 
importance. 

First, then, of Fencing. This item of farming is of 
primary importance. Upon it depends whether the 
farmer shall reap any of the profits of his labor, and 
be at peace with his neighbors. 
fencing is to secure the crop or the stock; and if it be 
of a kind that does not answer that purpose, it is no 
better than none. Bad fences constitute a standing 
grievance to the owner and all his neighbors. They 
make breachy stock, and engender strife. Notwith- 
standing so much depends upon fencing, yet many far- 
mers seem not to know the importance of it. They 
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are more » neglected on tie score than on any other, 
excepting, perhaps, manure. 

Respecting fences, they should be made in the right 
place, big enough, high enough, strong enough, and 
close enough, and as straight as possible. Height, 
strength, closeness, and direction are the essentials of 
afence. Fences should be of sufficient height and 
closeness, or they answer no good purpose. They 
should be as straight as practicable in order to make 
as few materials do as possible, thereby saving time, 
and labor, and timber. 

In close connection with the subject, I will remark 
that many farmers have too much fencing—more than 
is necessary. I am acquainted with more than one 
farm on which I can stand near the barn, and look 
over from four to six fences in one direction, within 
less than 40 rods of distance. This is not only not 
economy, but an absolute waste of three most impor- 
tant items, time, labor and timber, either of them fully 
equivalent to cash. 

Again: whilst on this head, I will submit a remark 
is to the shape of fields. They are usually parallelo- 
grams or oblong squares. This fact is another instance 
of the want of economy, or information, or, perhaps, 
it both. A very little consideration would teach a 
man that, if he would inclose as much land as _possi- 
ble, with the fewest rails, in one lot, the shape must 
be circular. If more than one lot be required, the 
shape may be a square. 

Having said so much of fencing, I will just sum it 
ip. Fences, then, should be as straight as possible, to 
save labor, time and timber. They should be high 
enough, strong enough, and close enough to secure the 
uclosed crop, and to preserve the peace and good fel- 
owship of the neighborhood. 

The draining of fields will next be considered. 

JUVENIS. 

Highland, Ohio, March, 1850. 

© eeeer 
Letter from Highland County --- Beehives. 

Mr. Batenam:—The weather for some days past has 
been disagreeably wet and cold. A light snow tell here 
ou the 21st instant—thermometer ranged °4 to 40 
degrees. 


The peach crop, as far as I have 
yet been very extensively injured. 

The wheat crop generally, looks tine. 

i agree with triend Taber in respect to our modern 
beehives. I think the more simple they are made, the 
better they will serve to protect the 
and extreme cold and heat. Our modern patent hives 
atford numerous places between drawers, doors, &c., 
as hiding places where the moth can deposit its eggs.— 
In my opinion a square box about 20 inches hig h, made 
of thick plank, with a cap, will be found to answer the 
purpose better than all Kelsey's, 
nold’s, and other patent hives. 

The only preventive against moths is a large swarm 
of bees, and when. as is often the case, a hive sends out 
three and four swarms during the season, the 
should be put into a small hive, 


ascertained, has not 


bees from moths 


Colton’s, and Rey- 


last ones 
adding a cap in the 





spring. Yours, truly, 
pS 
Highland Co., O., March 25, 1850. 
——~*-2e<e > 
Letter from Prairie Land, on Draining. 
BY JOHN A. KENNICOTT, M. D., OF ** THE GROVE,” ILLINOIS. 


Frienp Batexam :—I must tell you about a very simple 
and efficient sort of drain, which I have been constructing 
during the past year. 

The implement used is, I believe, called a “ turnpiker,’ 
and is much like a giant hoe—the long handle being used 
as the tongue, to attach a team, as toa waggon, and the 
two short levers behind, like plough handles, to lift it by, 
in turning and backing. Our machine is about 4 feet wide 
in the blade, and made of thin oak plank, shod with a broad 
strip of plough steel, well braced with iron rods, and light 
enough for a man to carry.’ 
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We commence, in wet prairie, by ploughing whe re we 
wish the main drain, say, 20 feet wide, turning the furrows 
out, of course. Then set én with the scraper, at the heart 
of the land, and scrape out, first, on one side, then, the 
other. Then plough again 12 or 16 feet, and se rape out, in 
like manner, and so on until we get as deep as desirable, 
say, at least six inches into the clay subsoil. In scraping, 
we always back the team into the ditch. Horses soon Gon 
to do it safely and rapidly. The driver has to bear on, to 
make the scraper load, and lift up, toempty it, which should 
be gradually. 

We then lay out as many ditches, at right angles with 
the main one, as we deem necessary, and bring all to the 
desired level at bottom, and generally one rod wide at top. 
Occasionally we have to go over three feet deep, but not 
often, as our wet prairie has natural depressions, which we 
select for the site of the drain, when convenient. 

One man, with a well broke team, in dry weather, will 
excavate from eight to twelve rods ina day. But this is 
not all. When the drain is finished, the next thing is to 
render it a be autiful instead of an ugly feature in your field. 
You must “ grade” the slope and level down the bank. 
This may be accomplished with the scraper, aided by the 
plough and harrow. Now, at the proper time, harrow the 
eon s of your drains, and sow grass seed thereon, as grass 
looks much better and is much more valuable than weeds, 
and the latter will grow, unless you get the start with the 
former. 

As the slope is not at all abrupt. we have used our drains 
as roads, to get about among our trees, and we find no 
trouble in turning the team in them, when « Bet the 
land, or working among our nursery 

. cotibaibeabeitametapiniens 
Raising New Seedling Potatoes. 

Mr. N.S. Smith, of Buffalo, 
pears in this paper, has sent 
experiments with seedling 

All the different varieties, though the season was much 
too dry for good crops, came off in advance of former years. 

I planted as late as the 19th ot June, on a patch of new 
ground, just cleared from the about 7 bushels of 
my improved seedlings. They were the remnants from 
what had been selected and sold, at home and abroad, for 
planting — too small to offer for sale as potatoes, a large 
portion, in size, less than robbins’ eggs. The soil was too 
new and rooty to admit the plow — it was broken with a 
grub-hoe — a sandy loam, not at all manured. The crop 
suflered much by the drought, was hoed once and lifted. 
atter the | when in vigorous 


frost had killed the foliage, 
rowth, and the product was good. A considerable por- 
with large potatoes. The 


tion of the crop range in size 

* Builalo P inks, * ** Russets,” and “ Eries * were finely de- 
veloped ; others also were good. ‘The surface of the plat 
was too much interrupted with impregnable portions, to 
admit of any just estimate per acre. I planted a few 
“ Prussian seedlings,” the product of seed from the balls, 
which | obtained direct from Germany. The tubers in ap- 
pearance are among the finest specimens. [ shall cultivate 
these young Prussians, with the expectation of adding to 
my list for public inspection, another most beautiful stan- 
dard seedling variety. 

| sowed my improved seedling potatoe seed at different 
dates—Ist, March Ist; 2d, April Ist; 3d, May 19th. The 
lst and 2d sowing was in hot bed. Both did well, but on 
account of the drought and prevailing sickness, the crops 
were limited. But the third sowing. the 19th May, was 
in open bed, like cabbage seed, and transplanted. Also, 
in drills in the fields, where the plants remained and were 
cultivated the same as common potatoes. The product, 
notwithstanding the severity of the drought, was abun- 
dantly satisfactory. The young seedlings were numerous, 
developing new varieties and several of tine appearance — 
many of the tubers as large as hens’ eggs. Mr. Askerman, 
a gardener near me, sowed the 25th of May, of the same 
seed, in an open bed, and transplanted in a rich garden 
‘| soil, and the product was equal to 200 bushels per acre. 
Good inmeeel seedling potatoe seed may be used to great 
| edvantage by sowing in hot bed, for early varieties, or later 
in open bed or in drills, in the field, for the purpose of ob- 
taining stock for planting the next season, as the smallest 
sized potatoes directly from the seed, are good for planting, 
and also for obtaining new renovated varieties. 

N.S. Smrra, 


trees. 


whose advertisement ap- 
us the following account of his 


potatoes, the past season 


atom 


Buffalo, February, 1850. 
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Pace’s 
This is another highly valuable invention, especially for large 

plantations in the south, or for new settlements in the west.— 
This miil can be easily diriven by horse or steam power, the same 
as the Saw Mills. “It is calculated to do effective service, grind 
either wheaten flour or corn meal, of the very first quality, of va- 
ried fineness, without being out of order. It has received the first 
premiums of two State Fairs, both agricuitural and mechanical, 
and has, by its intrinsic excellence, won the favor of every pur- 
chaser. With the power of two horses it will grind four bushels 
of wheat, rye or corn, with ease, in an hour, into flour or meal, of 
a character which will meet the approbation of the best judges 
This is not saying aught in its praise, which will not be found to 
be borne out by its performance: in a word, for plantation and 
farm purposes, it is THE mill of the country. The advantages of 
such a mill to a large landed estate, or even to the proprietor of 
one of a few hundred acres, in its power to save time in going to 


*¢The Plow, Loom and Anvil” in Ohio 

Weare gratified to learn that friend Skinner has a goodly num- 
ber of subscribers for his “ Plow, Loom and Anvil” 
State of Ohio. We wish the number were doubled; for we be 
lieve it is a work that iseminently calculated to promote the high- 
est prosperity of our country. Indeed we know of no man who 
we beiieve has labored more faithfully and disinterestedly for his 
country’s good than the same JOHN S. SKINNER. 

We learn by the March number, that Ex-Governor Trimble, of 
this State, is a warm patron ©! the Plow, Loom and Anvil. In 
the same number the editor gives 
humble self and the Ohio Cultiv 
thoughts for Ohio'farmers: ° 


in our good 


a complimentary notice of our 


ator, and appends the following 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR— THE TRUE {POLICY FOR OHIO FARMERS. 
“Though neither “in,” nor “adjoining” 
none the less for the Cultivator and its 
mated editor, a favorite wherever he goes, and especially with 
the better half of creation, if we may judge by his being well 
placed at all the cattle shows, in positions that bring him into the 
midst of the fairest flowers of the vicinage. In addition to the 
constant desire to render a kind turn, not only to him, but to ev 

ry brother editor. we have many good friends in Ohio, rea 
up to Governor TrimBLe, the well-known friend of Agriculture, 
Governor Vance, the good friend of all that is good in the physi 
cal and moral world, Comptroller Wurrriesey, who knows how 
to control oxen, as well as the expenditure of the public treasure, 


Ohio, our good will is 
intelligent, active and ani- 


“hing 
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Portaste Grist Mitt. 


mill, and the assurance of good bread, is too obvious to be enlarg 
ed upon, and especially will its advantages be manifest to those 
who may live in a neighborhood remote from mills which do cus- 
tom work, where so much time is consumed in sending grist to 
mill, and where disappointment and delay so often occur to mar 
the arrangements, and withhold the comforts and necessaries of 
the homestead.” 


Price, with French Burr Stones, 22 inch diameter, $125; with 
Screens, Sifters and boxes, for wheat, flour and corn meal, com- 
plete, 145. This mill has a patent self feeder, the advantage of 
which, is, to feed ~ stones according to the speed applied. “Bel 
ting, if required, 


[3 Persons in Ohio, or adjoining states, wishing to purchase 
mills, or obtain further information respecting them, can address 
M. B. Batenam, Agent, Columbus, O. 


Senator Corwtn, and many other distinguished sons of the Buck- 
eye State. 

Grateful for such marks of confidence and good will in such 
quarters, how could we be indifferent to the success of a journal 
which, on terms as “cheap as dirt,” is doing so much to arrest 
the deterioration of the rich soils of Ohio, already much exhaus- 
ted, by that improvident course of cultivation which has every 
where marked the progress of western settlement, and which 
must continue to mark it, as long as the policy of our government 
shall tend to b eak down all other branches of industry, in which 
men would concentrate, and be prosperous customers to the far 


mer; driving them all to yet more and more distant lands in the 
West, —s to o be the rivals of the farmer! Against this irresist- 
ible tenden and these inevitable results, it is in vain to talk, 
while the same policy shall lead, as it must, to the same conse- 
quences. In vain will be the repetition of premiums for fat hogs, 
and fat acres. We 


must look for the worm that is gnawing at 
Until that is dug out and killed, it will be 
idle to wash the branches, All the whale oil soap in Christen- 


the root of the tr 





dom, will not make the Ethiop change the color of his skin, or 
wash out the leopard’s spot. 

By the by, “‘we hope we don’t intrude,” as Paul Pry says, 
when we call attention to, and congratulate friend Bateham, on 
the new features that are breaking out on the face of his journal— 


the cotton factory, the railroad car, and the canal boat, are there. 
where they ou gh it to be, in juxtaposition with the plow and the 
pitchfork. We look on these new marks as so many signs of a 
wholesome eruption. It shows that the truth is coming out.— 
‘The truth is great and it must prevail.” In these signs, friend 
Bateham, Ohio agriculture must conquer all its difficulties, and 
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make general advacement, if destined to conquer at all. 





There | — simply connecti : ‘ks v4 
> ae “ i= ng the axe marks aro . . 
“are no two ways aboutit.’ The question is between Pp - ” arks around the tree 


* tree 
trade,” and—protection of American labor. Were a ship to be} 
added to the symbols on the Cultivator’s escutcheon, emblematic 
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until a rig was formed. 
Every tree, thus treated, died, no matter what kind 


of the dependence of commerce on the plow, and the loom, it| of timber it was. 


would be but in perfect accordance with that perfect “ harmony | 
of Interests,” which subsists between all those great branches of 
industry, when properly understood. 

if the farmers of Ohio want to create a reliable market for 
their corn and their “twenty millions of bushels of wheat in a 
favorable season,” (which the CuLTrvaTtor tells us they can pro 
duce,) tor their beef and their pork; they must learn to repudi- 
ate and stigmatize, as suicidal and too “subservient,” as general 
Jackson said, “to the policy of British merchants,” that system 
of legislation, under which the Baltimore and Ohio railroad have 
been recently forced to go to England, to import, by one single 
order, near half a million dollars worth of foreign agricultural 
produce, in the shape of rail road iron, to be laid down in the very 
regions of this Union, in which, perhaps above all others, a 
bountiful providence has scattered the materials for making iron, 
and where it would be made, if, aye if, agricultural and othe 


American laborers could be forced, like English laborers, to work | 


tor $1,50 per week, and out of that, find themselves and families! ! 
$75 a year!! Let the farmers of Ohio look at the policy which, | 
under the seductive and fraudulent name of “ free trade,” brings 
into competition with the labor of her freedom, the half-starved, 
half-paid labor of European serfs habitually called “ servants,” and | 
when they have done that, and determined to reform it, they will | 
have done more to secure prosperous agriculture for Ohio, 
than by all the cattle shows they can hold from now till dooms- | 
day—highly useful and commendable as these are. Men who} 
can make so much more than they can sell, don’t need to be told 
how to make still more, how to fatten a hog, or how to enrich an 
acre of land. They want to be told where and how near, they shall | 
tind prosperous consumers, employed in other pursuits, in spin- | 
ning and weaving her own wool, and in mining and smelting her | 
own coal and iron, able and ready to buy her beef and her pork, 
her corn and her wheat! This is what Ohio tarmers need, and what 
they ought to be told, by all who undertake to enlighten her sons | 
in the true sources of her prosperity. Let Ohio, with her vast} 
elements of wealth, population and power, insist on a policy on | 
the part of the general government, that shall tend to diversify | 
labor, and to concentrate her sons within her own bosom, and 
common instinct will work out the rest. With wealth and| 
population, will come education, with education will come virtue | 
and knowledge, and all the blessings that accompany and adorn | 
the highest state of civilization. These are the lessons that the | 
farmers of Ohio need to be taught, as the great primary indis- | 
pensable elements of practical agricultural improvement !— | 
Where home industry is not protected, the tendency will be cen- | 
trifugal,—it will be to go abroad into other regions, and wherev- 
er the tendency is to disperse, in that case there will never be 
permanent general agricultural melioration. You might as well 
expect the waters of the Ohio to leap up, instead of down the | 
falls at Louisville. 

Let those who think with us say so. Let those who think other- | 
wise say so. It is the question of questions—not for politicians 
and demagogues, and slang-whangers, seeking to get or to retain | 
office, but for practical farmers. 

“Free trade” is wrong or is right. There is no half way | 
ground; and the great industrial interests of this country can 
never be settled or prosperous. until that question is settled, and 
settled in favor of placing, as Mr. Jetterson advised in 1816, “ the 
manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist.’ Let him who 
doubts read to the end the letters now appearing in this journal 
from H. C. Carey, and if not convinced, he would not believe, | 
though a witnees were to come from the dead. 

--er 


Another Moon Story. 

In the month of August, in the year 18—, in the ear- 
ly settling, (the year not known to the writer,) the rec-| 
ords will show, a commission was given to some of our 
citizens, (a part of whoin are still living,) for the survey 
and location of the road that now leads from Xenia to 
Yellow Springs, in Greene county, Ohio. 

It was observed, that every tree and bush marked | 
with the tomahawk, the scar penetrating the wood, 
died from the slight wound it received, which, ordinari- 
ly, does the tree but little damage. 

” This circumstance led many to examine the position 









of the Moon, in the heavens; when she was found to be} 


in the full, and the sign in the heart, which, of course, 
explained the whole matter, as the moonites would 
have it. 

One of my neighbors, having cleared ten or eleven 
acres of ground, that is, removed all the undergrowth 
of a foot and under in diameter, wished to deaden the 
remainder, availed himself of the above information. 
He found every thing right, (Moon and sign,) in August, 
1843,.and proceeded to deaden his timber, without re- 
moving any of the bark or wood of the trees deadened 


tain moon influences. 


On page 78, vol. VI, Peter satisfac torily explains cer- 
Will he be so kind as to explain 


this also? PAUL. 
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Spring Has Come! 





Though cool as yet, the earth will soon fee] the warm- 
ing influence of Sol’s rays; and it is time to mellow up 
the soil, preparatory to putting in the seeds of garden 
vegetables, &c. 

Many kinds, as peas, onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
salsify, &c., may be sown as early as the ground can be 
got ready. A bed should also be formed, in a sheltered 
spot, for cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, celery, and oth- 
er plants, where not started in a hot bed. Early pota- 
toes should also be planted soon. 

Planting trees, shrubs, vines, &c., should be attended 
to before the buds open. Be sure aud get some good 
kinds of fruit, even if they do cost a little more—for 
poor sorts are dear at a gift—and then plant them care- 
fully, in well prepared soil, and take good care of them. 

Let a tew shade trees also be planted im front and 
around your house and door-yard. You promised to do 
it last year, but put it off, “for want of time.” Now. 
set about it, and see how easily it can be done, and how 
rich a reward the shade and beauty will bring you in a 
few years. The Sugar Tree, Soft Maple, Elm and Ash, 
are good kinds for this purpose, everywhere to be found. 

-2ee 

Lima Brans.—Mr. A. P. Pritchard, of Granville, has 
sent us a few Lima beans, with a note saying that for 
four years past, he has planted none except from pods 
containing four or more perfect beans, and the result 
has been a very perceptible improvement in the aver- 
age yield of the pods. He wishes us to plant them 
along side of others for comparison, which we shall take 
pleasure in doing. 

oor > 
Carrots and Beets as Food for Stock. 
In our last number we gave brief directions for raising carrots 


| and beets for farm purposes. We now copy from Allen’s Amer- 


ican Farm Book, the following remarks on the use of these 
roots: 


Carrots are chiefly grown for domestic stock. Horses thrive 
remarkably on them, and some judicious farmers feed them as a 
substitute for oats. But their intrinsic value in weight, for their 

| fat and flesh-forming properties, is less, in the proportion of about 
| five to one. For their medicinal properties, however, and the 
| heathful effects resulting from their regular, but moderate use, 
| they would be advantageously purchased at the same price as 
oats, or even corn, if they could be procured no cheaper. They 
} are good for working cattle, and unsurpassed for milch cows, 
| producing a great flow of milk, and a rich yellow cream. Sheep 
|and swine greedily devour them, and soon fatten, if plentifully 
supplied, The Dutch sometimes grate them, and with sugar and 
salt, make a pickle for the choicest table butter. They are also 
employed in distilling. The average yield, on good land, may be 
estimated at about 300 bushels of the smaller, and 450 of the Bel- 
gian or white, per acre ; but with extra cultivation, 1,000 bushels 
| of the last have been raised. 
The beet is ot great value for stock. Domestic animals never 
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tire of it, and swine prefer it to any other root excepting the 
parsnep. | have kepta large herd in the best condition through 
t winter, on no other food than the raw sugar beet. They pos 
sese additional merit from their capability of resisting decay 
longer than the turnep, and frequently beyond the carrot and 
parsnep. They will be solid, fresh and juicy, late in the spring it 
properly stored; and at atime, too, when they are most wanted 
jor ailing sheep or cattle, milch cows or ewes, or for contributing 
to the support and health of any of the farm stock 

When fed to fattening animals, they should follow, and never 
precede the turnep. It has been found, that animals continue 
steadily to advance in flesh, after being carried to a certain point 
with turneps, if shifted on to the beet; but in repeated instances 
they have fallen back, if changed from beets to turneps. 

Davy found in 1,000 parts, the following quantity of nutritive 

soluble matter: White or English turneps, 42; Swede, 64; 
mangold-wurzel, 136; sugar beet, 146. This order of nutritive 
quality is followed by Boussingault, though he places the field 

eet and Swede turnep, at nearly the same point. Einhot and 
Thaer, on the contrary, place the Swede before the mangold- 
wurzel. But in feeding to animals, unless for occasional change, 
the roots should be given out in the order named. 

The sugar beet is seen to be more nutricious than the mangold- 
wurzel ; it isequally hardy and productive, and more palatable to 
stock, and of course is to be preferred as afarm crop. The for 
mer has been largely cultivated in France and Germany, for mak 
ing into sugar, where it has been entirely successful, because 
otected by an adequate impost on the imported article. Their 
nversion into sugar, has repeatedly been attempted in this 
yuntry, but it cannot sustain a successful competition with the 
sugar cane. i : 

From the experiments of Darracq, it has been found that in 
the summer, the beet yielded from 346 to 4 per cent. of sugar; 
but in October, after commencement of frost, it gave only syrup 
und saltpetre, and no crystalizable sugar. When used for this 
purpose, the residuum of the pulp, after expressing the juice is 
given to cattle. When wilted, the leaves are also fed to them, 
but caution, and the use of dry food in connection, is necessary 
to prevent their scouring. 
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Maggie and Elizabeth. 














Letter to 





Country Grrus--Brrps, Music anp FLowers--City Lire— 
AFFECTATION. 

Dear Nieces—It affords me great pleasure to form 
so many agreeable acquaintances among my numerous 
relatives. I know that a peep at your fair young faces 
would do my eyes good, but it affords me solid gratifi- 
cation to meet these sweet emanations from your pre- 
cious spirits. It is like looking at the inside of a book 
without having seen the style of its binding. I am wil- 
ling to trust, for that, to the popular theory, that mind 
moulds matter after its own true likeness. I have, then, 
your daguerreotypes before me—two sensible, healthy 
looking girls, with the bloom of the peach upon your 
cheeks, the brilliant coral color staining your lips, and 
the sun-flash of the soul beaming from your eyes.— 
Healthy toil has given ease and elasticity to your mo- 
tions, and a feeling of spontaneous good will to all; and 
a desire for further advancing on the highway of useful- 
ness, has thrown the grace of earnestness and benevo- 
lence over your manners, like a charming veil, giving 
its tone and grace without concealing the features that 
itecovers. There, now—don’t accuse me of flattery; for 
if the likeness is not true, it ought to be, and it is your- 
selves that are to blame, not the artist. 

Maggie talks about birds and flowers, and wishes ‘to 
know if Llove them. Well, my dear, you shall be an- 
I do love and admire them, but not 
[ could make their care and tendance the 
creation of my life, but never its entire business. God 
new that we should grow weary and weak if we saw 
vefore us nothing but the silent green earth, with its 
grain, and grass, and fruits, so he sent down both jthe 
embodiment of beauty and harmony to cheer us in out 
Children’s hearts, too,'he would not leave ut- 
terly w ithout companionship. The language of the old 
und care-worn would grate too harshly across the musi- 
cal chords of their tender spirits, so he sent the song-birds 
down to sing their gentle lullaby to the too waketul pas- 
Who that has trodden the beaten road of life 
half round the circumference of its sphere, that cannot 
look back and listen to the wild bird’s song, that still 
trills across the keys of the spirit, the same that he lis- 


swered is some 
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tened to when thought and memory first began to make 
their indelible records? 

[ean look back through the long, dim aisles, through 
which I have wandered, and amid the swelling organ 
tones that echo through them, and the artistic music that 
has won world-wide renown, I hear ever and anon the 
sweet trill of the bob-o-link, richer than pipe or harp o1 
organ. Lam a child again, standing at the chamber 
window and looking down at the beautiful songsters, as 
they alight on the long waving boughs of the cherry 
trees, and sing responsive tones which my childish 
fancy loved to translate into sweetly uttered thoughts 
If the old ceiling still remains, [ could trace many a can- 
to, scratched with a pen in unintelligible hieroglyphics 

[ remember, too, the ministration of flowers. The 
first wild flower that I plucked in spring, one of iny 
school-mates declared wore the hue of some beautiful 
present that I should receive in the course of the season, 
and it proved as correct an omen as the flight of birds 
did to the ancients. The laurel chaplets with which 
we used to deck our heads, were brighter than poets 
wreath—they were themselves the embodiment of po- 
etry. | often read the beautiful allegories of the poet, 
and admire the skill with which Fancy uses the magic 
pencil, but I never look out upon the flower-enameled 
earth, without seeing richer poetic imagery than the 
finest fancy could devise. All that is beautiful in the 
soul, finds its appropriate metaphor. Perhaps we may 
be too unlearned to translate it, but if we look we shall 
see it there among the floral sisterhood. 

Now, my dear girls, you, who have access to all these 
things daily—who hold intimate converse with nature 
in her ‘at home” attire, take it upon you to hint that 
city girls, who above all things envy your country free- 
dom, may be a little starched and affected. Poor chil- 
dren! their heartsand their tastes have been half starved 
between brick walls and dusty pavements, and half of 
them do not know a hundredth part as much about af- 
fectation as you do. If they were to come into the 
country, they would bound over the green fresh grass 
like gazelles; they would never stop to prim and try to 
shake off nature, as you would if you were to go to a 
city. This is what I think of the matter. Different 
circumstances of life have given you dissimilar styles of 
manners, and when you meet them, you feel that in 
your attempts to be like them you are constrained and 
affected, and of course attribute the same to them. 

Now if you come to the city to visit me, as I hope you 
will, just be sweet country girls, and feel that, in that 
alone, is real dignity for you. And if you sing to me, 
sing like the wild bird or the gushing stream—city girls 
will love you for it, even though they themselves, like 
their canary birds, only sing as their teachers taught 
You see, after all, you will be about alike. The mur- 
muring winds, the gushing fountains, the song of birds, 
have been your teachers; theirs, the rules of masters, 
more artistic it is true, but further removed from the 
great fountain of all true harmony. 

Now, girls, do not take my lecture as too severe. | 
only wish you to be most charitable in all things, and 
especially do I desire to cultivate your acquaintance 
through these pleasant communications. 

Your affectionate 
Aunt PATIENCE 





+*2eo 


Letter from Helen to Aunt Patience. 





Dear Aunt Patrence—Please to accept my heartfelt 
thanks for your very kind and instructive letters on edu- 
cation. I have read them with the highest degree of 
pleasure, and I trust with much profit. They have also 
been the means of benefit, I think, to many others—my 
own parents among the number—by imparting to then: 
correct views of the nature and objects of education.— 
Your allusions to your own history, and your struggles 
and aspirations after high attainmentsin knowledge and 
mental culture, have interested me deeply, and inspired 

{me with stronger hopes and higher anticipations. At 
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the same time, when [ look at the difficulties that seem 

to beset my path, I am sometimes tempted to despond. 

Will you pardon me therefore, dear Aunt, if I trespass 

on your patience a little further in the way of asking your 

advice. Perhaps there may be others of your country 

nieces who may stand in need of similar counsel, and | 

feel assured that your kindness of heart will prompt 

you to render us all the assistance in your power, In| 
this matter of obtaining an education. 

After reading your several letters, my parents seem 
to think that there is not as much danger to be appre-| 
hended from sending their daughters to a distant semi- 
nary a8 they had before imagined; and they have 
expressed their willingness to have me_go the present 
spring orsummer. They have also left it for me to de- 
cide which school I will attend, out of the three or four 
boarding schools in the Northern part of the State, and 
also to choose what branches of study I will pursue.— 
Now, while I appreciate the compliment which my fond 
parents thereby pay to my own judgment and intelli- 
gence in these matters, I am free to confess to you that 
I feel greatly in want of counsel and advice from some 
one of maturer mind and greater information. Can you, 
my dear good friend, assist me in this, to me most im- 
portant crisis? Do please write for me one more good 
letter; and if you cannot, from your own knowledge, 
mention the particular school which you would advise 
me to attend, describe the class or kind of school that you 
deem best. Do you, for instance, prefer those which 
require the pupils to perform a certain amount of labor 
daily, and where both sexes are taught ?—or those of a 
more fashionable class, where these features are not in- 
cluded in the regulations ? 

It is proper to state, that | do not expect to be able to 
attend such school more than one or two years, and can 
only hope to lay the foundation for a substantial educa- 
tion; the superstructure must afterwards be built at 
home. In such case, what studies would it be advisa- 
ble for me to undertake? Your affectionate niece, 

HELEN. 

Summit Co., O., March 26d, 1850. 
~—2co. 

(® Several Receipts, designed for this number, are 
crowded out, and a good letter arrived too late. 

A young Housekeeper desires us to ask soma experi- 
enced aunt or mother to give a few hints on house clean- 





ing and other spring duties, including soap making.— 
We hope this modest request will be complied with. 
Our volume for 1848 contains some good articles on soap 
making. 
.s274ee* . 

To Bom PotatTors.—‘ Score the skin of the potatoe with a 
knife lengthwise and across, quite around, and then boil the pota- 
toe in plenty of water and salt, with the skin on. The skin read- 


ily cracks when it is scored, and lets out the moisture. which oth- 
erwise renders the potatoe soapy and wet. The improvement of 
poor potatoes by this method of boiling them, is very great.” 
aes noi 

“ The safest and most reliable business a young man 
can enter, is agriculture. A good farm, well attended, 
is an inexhaustible store — an endless mine of wealth, 
from which the riches of the earth can be profusely 
drawn, if the owner will remember that this can only 
be done by the “ sweat of his brow ”— by honest, dili- 
gent labor.” 


_ — ~—-9-2-e 

ProveHine py Steam.— The Banffshire (England) 
Journal states, that a patent for a steam plough has been 
taken out by the inventor, Mr. James Usher, of the firm 
of Usher & Co., of Edinburg, and the machine will 
shortly be before the public. The machine is construc- 
ted to plough six furrows at once, thus doing the work 
and saving the expense of six double horse ploughs. 

On the 6th ult., snow to the depth of two feet lay up- 
on the ground, in the western part of the State of New 


York. 


Newtown pippins sell in England at five cents each, | 


or $20 a barrel, wholesale 


IMPROVED WELL AND CISTERN PUMPS. 
| OWNS, MYNDHERSE & CO., of Seneca Falls, New York 

would call the attention of Hardware Merchants and al! 
others who have occasion to dealin or use Suction Pumps, t 
their Cast Iron, Revolving Spout and Cistern Pumps, for which 


they have obtained Letters Patent of the United States. For par 
ticular description and figures of our Pump, see 24th number of 
the Ohio Cultivator, page 375. 

February 15, 1850. 


SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 

WILL furnish at the office of the Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, a 

choice article of Sweet Potatoes for seed, in boxes of one peck 
each, 3 varieties mixed, price $1 per box. These potatoes are 
put up with great care, expressly for transportation, and are war 
ranted to keep sound till planting time, or the money will be re 
funded. Directions for sprouting and cultivation will accompany 
each box. They will be ready by the first of March. 

H. STANLEY 





Circleville, O., Feb. 1, 1850. 


CHOICE SEEDLING POTATOES. 
ee UFFALO Seedling Pinkeyes "—rather long, marble white 
eyes bright pink ; productive, hardy and excellent for the 
table. 

“Erie Seedling ”—long, white, intershaded with pink, purple 
and green; productive, hardy and fine for the table. 

My “ Barty Junes” are large, round, smooth, light-orange 
white; on the whole, the best early potatoe for early marketing 
I have found. 

— ALSO — 

Superior renovated seedling potatoe seed, gathered from the 
most select varieties, combined with choice specimens, late from 
Europe and South America. 

Carefully packed and delivered at the depot; $2 per bushel, $4 
per barrel. Seeds per packet sufficient for 10 bushels seedlings 
transmissive by male at double postage, $1 per packet, with 
directions. N. 5. SMITH 

Buffalo, New York, March 1, 1850. 

ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 
W E have 200,000 very superior two year old Asparagus 
Plants, with which we shall be pleased to fill orders.— 
Price one dollar per hundred. They can be sent by express or 
otherwise as ordered. For sale at the Seed Store of 
Feb. 15, 1850. JOHN F. DAIR & CO., Cincinnati 


TAKE NOTICE. 
4 HREE Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres 
of Land will be procured for all who enlisted for five years, 
or during the War of 1812, and for all, including Volunteers who 
served in Mexico, and for the heirs of all who have died in the 





| service. 


Information will be given to relatives, free of charge, by writ 
ing to G. F. LEWIS, Detroit, Mich., 
Postage Paid. 
Those who do not know what became of their friends, writé 
when and where they joined the army. 
Jan. 15.—46t. 





TREES AT REDUCED PRICES. 

‘JHE proprietors atthe Lake Erie Nursery and Gardens, Cleve 

land, Ohio, have devermined to offer their large stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. &c., to purchasers, at 
very low prices. The collection is one embracing all the most 
choice varieties of Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches 
Apricots, Quinces, Raspberries, &c. &c., together with a very 
large stock of ornamental Trees and Shrubs. — 

With a view of making some change in their Nursery busi- 
ness, many of the trees will have to be removed, unless sold, and 
they therefore are disposed to offer purchasers great advantages 
Nursery men who wish for small trees and shrubs can be sup- 
plied at very low rates. We have published no new edition of 
our catalogue this spring ; but we have exerted ourselves to keep 
up with the times, and almost every desirable variety of fruit or 
shrubs, if procurable anywhere, may be found in our collection 
Address post paid ELLIOTT & CO 

Cleveland, Ohio 
March 1, 1850 








SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 
po up in boxes, of \4 or 44 bushel; price $2 per bushel for 
large sizeed tubers, or $3 for small ones. A supply wil! be 

kept on hand for sale at A. Haines’ Grocery, Buckeye Block, Co- 

lumbus; also at the residence of the subscriber, in Mifflin town 

ship. The potatoes will be ready for sale by the 15th of March 
Sweet potatoe plants or sprouts, will also be for sale at the 

above named places, during the month of May. 

THOMAS McCOLLEY 





March 1, 1850." 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDs. 
Just Received, at the Office of the Ohio Cultivator 





\ GENERAL assortment of fresh garden seeds obtained from 

LX most reputable sources. Also CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

consisting of about fifty varieties, mostly annuals—price 50 cents 

per dozen varieties—25 papers for $1. These can easily be sent 

»y mail. M. B. BATEHAM 
March 1, 1850 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CortrvaTor OFFIcE, March 30th. 
More activity begins to prevail among the produce dealers, and 
prices have slightly improved. Grain and flour meet with fair 
demand at quotations. 
cattle the same. The prospects for wool are good, but no partic 
ular advance is announced as yet. 
CINCINNATI, 


> 


March 29.—Flour is scarce, brings $5@$5,12 for 


good quaility. Wheat is worth $1@$1,05 # bu.; Corn, 38@40 
Oats, 32@33; Clover Seed is dull; Timothy in good demand 
Pork, mess, $8,50@8,62 ® bbl. Lard, 534@6c # lb.; Butter con 


tinues dull—8@10c for packing, and best rolls at retail 10@2 


Eggs, 7@8c # doz. Potatoes, 55@60c. # bush. 


New York and other Eastern Markets are dull—not yet starved 


out—no changes worth noticing. 
-2eoer 
Hancock County --- Wheat --- Peach Crop. 

A late number of the Findlay 
owing article marked : 

“Your attention, friend Bateham, has never been directed to 
the county of Hancock, as containing more land that it is better 
adapted to AGRICULTURAL purposes, and particularly the growth 
wheat, than that of any other county in North-Western Ohio— 
if not in the State. In the Cultivator of 15th inst., you say that 
the sudden change in the weather about the Ist inst., 
the greater portion of the peach buds.” Will you in your next 
number state particularly with regard to this portfon of Ohio, 
and how this fact may be ascertained? as the farmers of this | 
county have not suggested the loss of this delicious fruit yet ;— 
and by so doing you will oblige numerous friends in this portion | 
of your VINEYARD or bailiwick. 

“The wheat crop in this county never looked as promising at 
this season of the year, as it does now ;—the deep and frequent | 
snows have doubtless been of much benefit to the crop.” 


Whig came to us with the fol 


ol 


REMARKS.—It is true, friend Whig, we have never visited, and | 


seldom heard from Hancock county, and we were not aware that 
the land of that region was so well adapted for wheat, though we 
did know that land there was abundant in quantity and gene: 
ally fertile in quality, and the most that was wanted, we suppo- 
sed, was more farmers to till it. However. we find on examin 
ing our books, that we have quite a number of our parishioners in 
that county, and we shall be pleased to hear from some of them 
occasionally. 

We have not received definite information in regard to the 
peach crop of the north-western counties. 

The way to examine the buds is, to cut them open with a pen 
knife, and if killed, the inside will be brown or black—observing 
to select blossom buds, as the leaf buds are seldom injured —Ed 
itor Ohio Cultivator. 





“THE AMERIC AN LIVE STOCK INSU RANC E 
COMPANY, 
AT VINCENNES, INDIANA. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED : GRANTED JAN. 2, 1850: caprTaL, $50,000! 





ao the Insurance of Horses, Mules, Prize Bulle, Sheep, and | 


‘attle of every description, against the combined mks of 
Fire, Water, Accident and Disease. 
Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death 
DIRECTORS. 
George D. Hay, 
John Wise 


Hon. 
Amb 


Joseph G. Bowman, 
Hiram Decker, M. D., 


Abner T. Ellis, 
ram Smith, 


Isaac Mass, Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Thos. Bishop. 
JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Pres't. 
B. 8. WHITNEY, Secretary. Wm. Burtcu, Treasure? 


I 


Jos. F. Smiru, 
, March 15, 1850. 


FRUIT TREES. 
For Sale at the Coshocton Nursery. 

LARGE stock of Apple Trees, including 30 choice kinds of 
sweet apples, two years old, $10; three years old, $14; four 
and five years old, $19 per hundred. 

Pears, 2 and 3 years old, 50 cents ; 
each 

Plums, 25 cents each. 

Peaches in bud, $6 per hundred, or 8 cents each; one year from 
bud, and 5 to 7 feet high $10 per hundred, or 13 centa each 

Catalogues to post paid applicants. 

T. 8. HUMRICKHOUSE, 

1850.—* 


Agent at Columbus, O. 


Vincennes 


4 


4and 5 years old, 75 cents 


Coshocton, 





February, 15, 
MADDER ROOTS. 
\ ADDER Sets selected for planting—price $1,50 per bushel 
if not less than ten t bushels are ordered, will be carefully 
packed and forwarded by railroad or canal “2 desired, adding cost 
of boxes. . B, BATEHAM. 
Columbus, February 15, 1850. 
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Provisions continue to bring fair prices— | 


Oc. | 


“has killed j 





VoL. VI. 


| FOR SAL E AT A BARGAIN. 

VALUABLE LIMESTONE FARM, of 216 acres, on the west 
side of the Scioto river, fourteen miles north of C olumbus, 
with a large frame barn corn-house, comfortable dwelling, and 
two young orchards of choice fruit. The soil is well adapted for 
wheat and corn. Itis one of the best watered farms in the State. 
For prompt pay a great bargain can be obtained. For further 
particulars inquire at the Ohio Cultivator office, or of the propri- 
etor on the premises 





T. O. SEELY. 
March 25th. 1850. 


SEVENTH STREET PLOW FACTORY. 
YARRETT & COTTMAN, manufacturers of Steel and Cast 
BN Mould Plows, Seventh street, first door west of Main, Cincin- 
nati Ohio. We keep on hand a generally assortment of plows, 
of our own patterns, such as sod, side hill, right and left handed 
plows, all of which are warranted to be made of good materials, 
ind to perform well, or they can be returned. April 1. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, &c. 
JACKSON respectfully aunounces that he has rented a 
on the south side of Fifth street, between Vine and 


Concord, Delaware Co., O.. 








| TREES, SHRUBS, 
ie Ss. 
iS. 


store 


| Race, where he will be supplied at all times with fruit and shade 
trees, shrubs, bulbous roots, green house plants, evergreens, &c., 


fresh from his nursery, amongst which will be found roses, lilies, 
magnolias, English yew, cypress, geraniums, grape vines, Ameri- 
ean holly, Chinese arbor vitees, pyracanthas, dahlias, strawberry 
| plants, balsam firs Norway spruce, larch, &c. &c. 

His trees are all well rooted and healthy, and carefully packed, 
where necessary, so as to insure a vigorous growth. 

Fresh boquets and Cut Flowers will be delivered every after- 
|noon, where the orders are left before 12 o'clock. 

Cincinnati, March 28. 











OTICE. 

| )FNHE managers of the “ eas of Refuge, for the reformation 

of juvenile delinquents,” in Philadelphia, wish to place out 

as apprentices with farmers and mechanics in Ohio and Indiana, 

}a number of boys and girls from 10 to 18 years of age. For par- 

| ticulars, inquiry may be made of Elijah Coffin, Richmond, Indi 
jana; Zadok Street, Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio; or Benj. 
W. Ladd, Smithfie ld, Jetferson county, Ohio; Ezra Bailey, Cin 





cinnati; Benj. J. Wright, Colerain, Belmont county, O.; Ezra 
Cattell, Harrisville, Harrison county, O.; James D. Ladd, Rich 
mond, Jefferson Co., 

Feb. 1, 1850. 


{~~ For the information of those who may wish to obtain ap- 
|prentices from the above Institution, it may be stated—some 
schooling must be given, according to the age of the child; and 
this may be in winter or summer, at the option of the master.— 
Two suits of clothing must be given to the apprentice when of 
age; one of which must be new. And if the apprentice serve 
} out his or her full time, to receive from twenty-five to fifty dol 
lars in money, by way of encouragement to faithfulness and good 
conduct. 

The managers of the H. of R. being particularly desirous of 
placing the children under their care, with suitable persons only, 
those applying for apprentices will please give good references or 
send testimonial of character, &c. to Isaac Collins, 33 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia. 





SIDE HILL PLOWS. 

| FFNHE subscribers manufacture and keep constantly for sale 
at their Foundry, Side Hill, Subsoil, and Levey’s Plows. 

| A. T. NYE & CO. 

| Marietta, March 1, 1850—4t* 

| —— _ — 
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